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Brotherhood or the 
End of the World 


LT ven while the good news rings from 
Africa, and our great. Cromwellian 
General marches on towards Tunis, there are 
/still among us people''who do not realise 
what is happening in the world. 

One would have thought the stupendous 
achievement of Montgomery’s Army would 
have stirred them from their sleep. This 
army, unmatched in men since Cromwell’s 
day, has done a thing beside which all Croin- 
' well’s feats are child’s play. It has marched 
two thousand miles from its base, across a 
desert laid with mines, winning victories 
all the way. It is bringing us to the spring¬ 
board from which the Armies of Liberation 
can leap into Europe: 

Peace Stronger Than Its Foes • 

We have waited long and been impatient 
with a deep sense of frustration, but some¬ 
thing is happening at last that will leave its 
mark on the world for a thousand years. 
Those who love peace as we do, who loathe 
war as we do, are slow to fight and come 
unwilling to the fray, but when they become 
necessary things are possible that will shake 
the earth to its foundations. 

When" we think of the men of this great 
army, fashioned and led by a man of Galilean 
simplicity and Spartan austerity, we are 
bound to feel that they are the living em¬ 
bodiment of the spirit that has brought our 
race out of the strange island abandoned by 
Caesar into the noonday splendour now so 
tragically-'overcast. It is not the armament 
of steel that has made it, but the fire within. 

Those' who dread the idea that peace must 

fight for its existence do an ill-service to the 
cause they cherish. We are not meant to 
stand idly by while principalities and powers 
destroy the temple. The fact of struggle for- 
a higher life is at the very heart of Nature. 
There would be no Christianity in the world 
today if men had not fought to save it. As 
long as evil threatens it good must fight 
to live. Peace must be stronger than those 
who assail it or it must suffer the fate of the 
kingdom that was divided, unprepared, not 
ready to meet the enemy in the gate. 

What Shall it Profit Us? 

What shall it profit a nation if it builds 
up its life in justice and freedom for a 
thousand years and is weak at last ? .What 
shall it profit a man if he fights a good fight 
and keeps the faith but when the enemy comes 
betrays these little ones whose lives are in 
his keeping ? The good man may throw 
his life away, but he may not betray another. 
He may not put a child to bed with a wolf 
or leave it to the tender mercy of a Nazi. 

That is the Alternative we have to face. 
We fight with steel because it is the sort of 
world we have come into; if is steel.the 
enemy has brought against us. God has 
implanted within us spiritual, intellectual, 
and physical powers to use for overcoming 
evil, and when the powers of darkness come 
against us we must meet them on an equal 
plane or fall like cravens. , 

We are not pagans because we prepare 
ourselves against the strong man armed, 
because we put our pebble in the sling 
when Goliath comes tramping across the 
continent. We should be pagans if we let 
Goliath come and desolate the world we 
hold in trust. The history books would hiss 


out Judas! at those who thus betrayed the 
future,' and Herod! at those who flung to 
the Nazi wolves the millions of innocent 
children who look to us to guard their lives. 

The fact is that the idea of brotherhood 
which is the basic truth of Christianity is' 
challenged by two powerful nations with an 
inferiority complex. We may rightly be 
sympathetic towards them, but two thousand 
millions of mankind are not to destroy 
themselves and surrender to slavery because 
two hundred millions wish to rule over them. 

Listen to Hitler shouting the words 
inscribed on his banner as he rides his 
Juggernaut across Europe : 

I shall eradicate the thousand • years of 
'human domestication. I want to see again in 
the eyes of youth the gleam of the beast of 
prey. A youth will grow up before which the 
world will shrink ! 

It is horrible, this picture-of a hideous 
Youth trained to beastliness and murder, 
sent out into a peaceful world t a make it 
shrink. But it is true. It is the. Alternative 
to our plan for brotherhood. We have to 
be brothers or animals. 

A Good or Bad World? 

Of course it is not a fight between devils 
and saints. But it is a fight between those 
who want a good world and those who want 
a bad one. We may admit that all the evil 
of the war is not from without. It is possible 
that something of it comes from within us. 
No people, no race, no nation, is without 
sin. We, too, have barbarians among us, 
a Nazism undefeated in ourselves. We have 
to conquer not only the brutal cruelty which 
holds the world in thrall but the spirit that 
betrayed us and brought the world to this. 
The chief part of. the Victory will, come 
not out of the factories but out of our hearts. 

The future of the world will depend not 
on the last gun or the last plane or the last 
U-boat, but on the number of people in the 
victorious countries who are living the right 
■sort-of life, believing the right things, living 
out from day to day the faith we are fighting 
for, the love of God and our neighbour. 
We have to overcome not only the conse¬ 
quences but the causes of the war. The 
conquest of all that is ill within us is not 
less important than the conquest of the Nazi. 

J-J[tlhr believed that civilisation was rotten 
to the core, that nobody believed in great 
ideas, that there was no' sincerity in the 
Democracies. He saw millions of our 
people being fed on the crazy idea that you 
can get something for nothing at a dog race, 
that drinking is good for you, that all our 
fortunes depend on the stars, and he believed 1 
there was no hope for people like that. 

He was wrong. There was something 
deeper in our people. It is the something that 
has brought us out of the Slough of Despond 
to within sight of the Promised Land, and 
will lead us on to the fulfilment of our dreams. 
There is no despair for a-nation or a cause 
with the spirit of Montgomery’s men behind ' 
it, every man saying to himself in something 
like Matthew Arnold’s words: 

Charge oncemore then, and be dumb! 

Let the victors, when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Find my body by the wall. Arthur Mee 



Youth Looks Ahead 



Ursula Townley, of Talbot Heath School, speaking at 
a four-day conference of about 500 scholars from all over 
England about the problems of Peace and Reconstruction 


The Bomb That Made a Garden 

JjOoking across the valley from for there is no other patch like it 
his hilltop the Editor sees a in the wood and it has come 
skyline of birches, a long wooded asince the Battle ' of Britain, 
ridge of fifty acres. * . Farmer Hynard thinks the bomb 

He saw it lit up by hundreds disturbed the dormant seeds down 
of incendiaries in the Battle of in the earth which have nov, r 
Britain, but today it is a quiet begun to bloom in the spring of 
place when the Italians have this hopeful world, and it is a 
gone home from their tree-cutting likely theory that this bomb 
and left the ridge to the birches, which came to bring death 
the beeches, the chestnuts, and brought life instead. However it 
the great oaks. It is far enough may. be, we looked out on the 
’away from anywhere to be one crater the other night and fdund 
of the glorious- solitudes of the all round it a perfect ring of 
Green Belt round London, and it primroses, tenor a dozen bunches 
is in,the good hands of a friend deep, something like the spokes of 
of the C N, Farmer Hynard, who a wheel, with ten thousand yel- 
has had thirty bombs on his farm, • low stars peeping out of the earth, 
one making a crater big enough God moves in a mysterious 
to put three London buses in, way, and under His guiding hand 
another making a hole in which Nature often sets us. thinking, 
the farmer houses his tractor. We remember coming upon the 
One of these craters is high up grave of our C N Country Girl, 
in the wood among The birches,. Marjorie, Wilson, in Suffolk, and 
and this year it has been a finding that there had grown up 
remarkable ■ sight, for Nature, all round it, as neatly as could be, 
healing the ravages of evil men, a border of white violets where 
has made a garden round The none had been before, 
crater. It was Francis Bacon It is such things that make the 
who said that God Almighty earth so, wonderful and life so 
planted a garden, and we know full of meaning for those who are 
that the Almighty planted' this, not blind and dead. 
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John McLaren’s Gardens Eigh M » rmys 

Can Francisco is proud of one of its.famous citizens. He is ” UllU 

^ the gardener who has.made the city beautiful, and the Tnr Wad CqMES FiRST 
city’s parks are his monument. 
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Little News 


John McLaren was a young 
Scot from near Stirling. He 
arrived In San Francisco in 1870, 
and 17 years later the city asked 
him to begin planting trees. My 
father once told me when I was 


. Once some city officials sought 
to run a trolley line through 
Golden Gate Park, the story 
goes, but the little Scots gar¬ 
dener rose to the. full might and 
importance of his title as Park 


idling,” said John McLaren,* Superintendent and gave battle 


“ that if I had nothing else to do, 

I should go and plant a tree, and 
it 'would grow while I slept.” 

He brought to San Franc jsco, 

f t- a time when-it was needed, ■ 
nowledge of how to keep the 
sand dunes from wandering. 
First it was grass that held them, 
then soil that would grow other 
things, and Anally trees, lawns, 
gardens, lakes, acres of rhodo¬ 
dendrons and azaleas, beds of 
bright blossoms, vistas of beauty 
—Golden Gate Park, spoken of 
in highest terms around the 
world when great parks are men¬ 
tioned.,- , 

Plain and' gentle of speech, 
simple of manner, John McLaren 
had small use for the “stookies,” 
as he called the statues which 
were placed now and again in the 
nooks and dells he fashioned in 
his park. That one of these wa's 
of himself made no difference. 
His green things had a way of 
blotting them from the Scene . 

There were no “ keep off the 
grass” signs in John McLaren’s 
Golden Gate Park; his grass was 
to be played-on, walked on. * 


on the issue, and .the trolley line, 
was not built. 

When he reached the normal 
retirement age for city employees 
in 1916, just after he had made 
the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition a bower of living 
beauty, the city he had served so 
well and so 'long amended its 
Charter to bestow on him the 
office and title of Park Superin¬ 
tendent as long as he should live, 
and with a double salary; 

“Every park in this city is his 
handiwork ” said .Mayor Angelo 
Rossi when John McLaren passed 
away the other day; “he is truly 
San Francisco’s first citizen.” 

There are more than forty 
parks in close-packed San Fran¬ 
cisco. It was John McLaren’s 
ideal that there should be a park, 
and, if possible, a children’s play¬ 
ground, within ’ easy walking . 
distance of every home. • 

San Franciscans do not think 
of Jojin McLaren as having gone 
away anywhere. His ferny glens 
and rhododendron dells will keep 
him for ever in the affection of 
the people of this city. 


A Just Budget 


'J’he House of Commons showed 
unusual appreciation of the 
general fairness of the new 
Budget, our sixth war Budget, 
and the country generally agrees. 

The Budget has to raise £5786 
millions to carry us through to 
the end of next March, and does 
so by further taxes on beer, 
whisky, and wines, tobacco, enter¬ 
tainments, and luxuries, which 
will yield about £100,000,000: 

There are some increases in 
charges on • telegrams and tele¬ 
phone trunk calls, but these are 
made to save labour. - 
- One of the most interesting 
points in. the Budget- is the raising 
of the purchase tax on luxury 
articles to 100 per cent. The 
object of this is exceedingly im¬ 
portant. It will make luxuries, 
such as silk dresses, furs, 
jewellery, so expensive as greatly 
to reduce their consumption, and 


thus to. induce spendthrifts to put 
their money into saving for the 
war by purchasing War Bonds. 

The Chancellor will not receive 
more tax through this increase in 
the luxury tax because he is 
making things a, little easier for 
those buying utility goods. 

In the new financial year, as in 
the old, the Chancellor taxes for 
about half the money requii-ed, 
and expects to raise" the other- 
half by borrowing. 

Nothing in Budget matters is 
more extraordinary than the fact 
that some people are prepared to 
buy a bottle of whisky at 25s 6d, 
for that is the price which the 
increased tax of 2s 4d a bottle 
produces. Almost as astonishing 
is the price of cigarettes; those 
which lately cost Is for ten will 
now cost Is 2d. Never, in our 
opinion, was known such regular 
waste of money. 


Montgomery Arrives 


' They are come up rejoicing, so 
that the city rang again. 

The Bible 

rpnERE was singing and dancing 
all night long in Sfax when 
Montgomery’s men arrived. 

. At first, says The- Times 
correspondent, it was like a’ city 
of the dead, but suddenly an open 
victoria dashed across a bridge 
with jingling bells and cracking 
whips, decked with the colours of 
’the three Allies who had set the 
city free. Crowds of boys 1 and 
girls and men and' women; 
followed, cheering, laughing, and 
weeping, and then was seen a 
^spectacle which went on till cur¬ 
lew ended it in the streets and 
drove the rejoicers indoors. 

Men brought gifts of bread and 
wine, and women pressed flowers 


into the . hands of the soldiers. 
Children swarmed on to the tanks 
until at last offlcefs and drivers 
gave themselves up to the 
emotion of the hour and all 
reserve towards the civilians was 
broken down. 

The Times correspondent was 
suddenly kissed on both cheeks 
by a man whose face he had no 
time to see, and when he returned 
to his car there was standing by 
it a soldier wearing decorations 
of- the last war; without a word 
Be gripped the hand of the 
correspondent, and the hands of 
all the occupants of the car, and 
then hid his face, while his body 
shook Avith sobs. 

So it went on, everybody saying 
“For five months, we have been 
waiting for this.” 


(^olonel Tatlow, head of the 
* NAAFI organisation i%Lhe 
Middle East, said in Cairo" that, 
although every effort was being- 
made to supply the men in the 
forward areas with beer and 
comforts whenever possible, arms 
and ammunition must come first. 

Replying to criticisms of a 
shortage of alcohol in Cairo and 
North Africa, he said 'that 
General Montgomery* insisted 
that military supplies must 
reach the Eighth Army first, not 
because the General himself was 
a' teetotaller, but becausd trans¬ 
port was limited, and supplying 
the forward areas with canteen 
goods would mean the holding up 
at the base of valuable war equip¬ 
ment, with'detriment to the war- 
effort. 

Beer. was heavy; and awkward 
to carry. Whereas thousands of 
tons were shipped to Egypt last 
year, there had now - been a 
drastic cut because * of lnore 
urgent needs. 

■ Would it not bo fitting if this 
sacrifice of the Eighth Army was 
copied by our people at home, and 
Beer rationed to release transport 
for speeding up the war? 

Farmer Pennington Arrives 

A remarkable sight was seen 
the other, day at Cobham in 
Surrey, when Farmer William 
Pennington arrived at the 
station with his farm (or as 
much as could be moved of it). 
He had come from Hadfieltfr in 
Derbyshire, and brought with 
him "his family, his furniture, his 
farm stock and implements, 40 
poultry crowing . with great ex¬ 
citement or laying eggs in then- 
trucks, 10 cows, 16 heifers, 2, 
bulls, 4 sheep, -1 horse, and some 
geese. All were coming-to their 
new farm at Cobham, and all 
were moved, lock, stock, and 
barrel at one go, having crossetl 
London on their way. 

Farmer Pennington- had 56 : 
acres in Derbyshire and will 
have 106 in Surrey, and we wish 
him good luck with them. 

Secondary Schools For AH 

A very important statement has 
been made about education re¬ 
form by Mr Chuter Ede, Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education. He reveals that 
after the war every school child 
on reaching the age of 11 will pass 
on without examination to a 
secondary school. 

The present position is that a 
child does not enjoy secondary 
"education unless it passes a com¬ 
petitive examination at 11, which 
means that an enormous number 
of young children are deprived of 
the better education which it is 
cur desire to give to all. The 
child of 11, even although bright, 
should not be put to a competitive 
test to decide such an issue. 

THINGS SEEN 

Hundreds of petrol taxis from 
London at Windsor races. 

Two huge Government hoard¬ 
ings hiding lovely views of Hyde , 
Park. . 

Baskets of English, oranges at 
London’s Horticultural Hall. 

Savings Stamps stuck on the 
wing of a wrecked plane at 
Canterbury. 


-Princess Elizabeth’s first public 
appearance alone, cfir the eve 
of her 17th birthday, was a great 
delight to the Grenadier Guards, 
whom she inspected in the 
Southern Command as colonel of' 
the regiment. 

Before the war incomes of less 
than £10 a week paid only seven 
per cent of the total income-tax; 
now they pay 33 per cent, the 
number of payers having increased 
from 3.800,000 to 10,500,000. 

Six African chiefs have just 
finished a, tour of ten thousand 
miles' in the Middle East, visiting 
African troops from Kenya, Tan¬ 
ganyika, and Uganda; they went 
to Tobruk in the West and Jeru¬ 
salem in the East. 

When. meat is rationed in 
Canada next week it will be the 
Dominion’s fifth food to be 
rationed, the others being sugar, 
butter, tea, and coffee. 

For the first time Canada has a 
sunflower production programme, 
which is expected to yield this 
year 17,500,000 lbs of oil needed 
for war purposes. 

The American.Land Army is to 
be known as the US Crop Corps 
and will include millions of 
workers, -some brought in from 
Mexico and'the West Indies. 

Big Ben is now ringing out 
11 o'clock in the Forces pro¬ 
gramme every morning. 

0 N an American Clipper .sunk 
in the Atlantic- were 60.000 
letters, all reduced to pulp; they 
have been recovered and treated 
by a new process, and'50,000 of 
them have been made readable 
and sent on to their destination. 

It has been revealed .that at a 
critical hour of 1941, when we 
desperately needed gold, the Bel¬ 
gian Government placed five 
million ounces '(£25,00P,000) -at 
our disposal. 

Canada is to supply 200,000 
tons of wheat to Belgium for use 
immediately the ’ country is set 
free from the Nazis; the first 
5 0,000, enough to feed the nation 
for ten iveeks, will be delivered 
ten days after demand. * 

The idea that newspapers are 
dying was expressed in the House 
of Commons the other day, but 
the next speaker but one - re¬ 
vealed that one newspaper alone 
reported 899 Parliamentary 
speWhes in ten weeks. 

Local authorities are now able 
to obtain from the nearest Food 
Office a permit to distribute sweets 
to children at Rest Centres after 
an air raid. 

A young Northumbrian writes 
to tell us of his jet-black cat and 
a small fox terrier both insisting 
on sleeping on a bed or in a chair 
and never on the floor. 


^ soldier, convicted for stealing 
from trains, asked that 31 
other offences should be taken 
intft account; his thefts had 
amounted to £4000 or £5000. 

London Transport is k saving 
paper by painting advertisements 
direct on to the buses. 

Lord Hincliingbrooke said in 
the House of Commons the other, 
day that he 1 was strongly in 
favour of broadcasting " the 
debates in peacetime. 

We are told that Princess 
Elizabeth is* now deeply im¬ 
mersed in studying the laws of 
the country over 'which she 
may come to reign. 

When Lord Halifax, the British 
Ambassador, lately visited a 
plantation in Tennessee an aged 
Negro preacher greeted him with, 

• “ Boss Halifax, X welcomes you 
once, I welcomes you twice, and 
I welcomes you thrice.” 

The Petroleum -Board is working 
out a scheme for reclaiming the 
oil used in lubricating - farm 
tractors. ' 

The bail on railway waiting- 
room fires during the winter, 
affecting 7000 stations, saved 
more than 1500 tons of coal in 
six months. 

America has found refuge for 
131 leading European mathe¬ 
maticians who have been forced 
to flee from Germany and the 
conquered countries. 

There are now 188 total 
abstainers in the House of 
Commons. . ; 

Youth News Reel 

’yy hen the Founder’s Company 
of the Boys Brigade (1st 
Glasgow) celebrated its Diamond 
Jubilee with a big gathering 

there were present in the 

audience veterans who were re¬ 
cruits on the night Sir William 
Smith began the B B 60 yc-ars 
ago. 

The Petersham aiid Ham Scout 
Group, which recently held its 

annual Scoutcraft Exhibition, was 
founded in 1908 and has had 35 
years of unbroken Scouting; 113 
of its members are in the Forces. 

Many Scout Troops meet in 
strange headquarters, the latest 
example being a Rochester 
Troop which uses .the charge- 

room of the old Police Station as 
its HQ. * 

All Leaders of the 152nd North 
London Scouts being in the 
Forces, the Troop is being car¬ 
ried on by fathers of the boys. 

Scouts of Halton,. Canada, re¬ 
cently held a Commandoree, which 
ik their name for a course of Com¬ 
mando training; it included wall- 
. climbing, jumps, obstacles, balanc- ' 
ing, water hazards, and so on. 


Good Health All Round 


Qur Minister of Health, Mr 
Ernest Browfi, says the 
Government intends ‘to press on 
vigorously with the scheme„to set 
up a complete Health Service to 
cover the whole range of advice 
and treatment from the family 
doctor to the specialist, and the 
•hospital. At the same time -it 
is proposed to broaden and 
strengthen the Order rpaking 
factory canteens compulsory and. 
to improve cooking and the type 
of meals served.. 

. Sir Wilson Jameson, our Chief 
Medical Officer, declares his belief 
that nothing would do more to 
.bring us nearer to our objective 
of positive health than a Planned 


- scheme of national nutrition 
based on our wartime experience. 
He hopes, therefore, that works 
canteens have come to stay, as 
school meals have. Of equal im¬ 
portance is the appointment of a 
committee to consider the work 
of dentists in the National Health 
Service; the ideal is the^ provision 
of dental services for everyone, 
aided by liberal grants for 
research. 

So, with carefully thought out- 
schemes of scientific feeding 
and a complete National Health 
Service, we, should soon be able 
to boast that health will be “laid 
on ” for the public like water and- 
lighting, . ' 
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'Tom, who sells the London even- 

, ing papers" In a busy City 
street, is a well-known and 
popular character. He is small 
and lively, and as shabby as 
anyone is bound to be, handling 
newspapers in all weathers at a 
street corner. 

. The other day a smart young 
woman was talking to him. whiie 
a customer was standing by. As 
neither Tom nor the lady seemed 
to know the exact location of 
some address they were discuss¬ 
ing, the customer asked if he 
could help. 

“It’s all right, sir,” said Tom. 
“This is my daughter. She saw 
an advertisement for a secre¬ 
tary’s job somewhere round 
here, but is not quite sure where 
the street is, so she's going to , 
lock.” 

Oft went the young lady, while, 
the customer waited for the late 
edition of his paper to come up. 
Soon she was back, to say it was 
all right. “I must be off now, 
dear,” said the smart young 
secretary, kissing her Dad_ 

. “ What a nice girl! ” said the 
customer. “You must be very, 
proud of her, Tom.” 

“So I am,” said Tom. “She’s" 
married, but she’s doing a job 
as well. I’m proud of my boys 
in the .Forces, too. ” 

Honest, hard-working Tom did 
his share 25 years ago, and his 
children carry on. 

COMMON WEALTH MPS; 

There is a new party, in Parlia¬ 
ment. • . ' 

Its founder was there before, 
Sir Richard Acland; but one 
member does not make a party. 
Now he has been joined by the 
successful candidate at the Eddis- 
bury bye-election in, Cheshire, a 
pilot in the Eattle of Britain, 
Warrant-Officer John Loverseed. 

He is the first man to be 
elected as a representative of 
Common Wealth, the party 
frmnded by Sir Richard Acland, 
who has lately shown His fidelity 
to its principles by giving his 
great estate to the National 
Trust. Mr Loverseed’-s pro¬ 
gramme had" nine points, among 
which were these: Victory this 
year by an all-out effort, and the 
Beveridge Report in full now. 

IDEA CATCHING ON 

One of the greatest problems 
facing the North-Western War 
Nurseries in the ’ industrial area 
has -been that of toys, and the 
mowmient for making amateur 
toys has here taken a good turn. 

Each nursery in one Northern 
city has been adopted by a group 
of firemen or Civil Defence 
workers, and they have under¬ 
taken to make in their spare time 
all toys needed by their nursery. 

The idea is catching on, and we 
hear of three other towns that ' 
have taken it up,. Bolton, Black¬ 
burn, and Ashton-Under-Lyne. _ 

TELLING EUROPE 

The BBC' European services 
are broadcast in. ,27 .languages. 
There are 140 bulletins a day, 
taking 38 hours. 

About 16 million people listen 
to the news in this country, and 
it is known that well over a 
million listen in Germany, and 
more in Italy. Any big hews story 
of the BBC is known to most 
people of Western Europe in 
three hours, and is current 
knowledge in Germany within a 
week. 

Five hundred secret papers on 
.the Continent take their in¬ 
formation from the^ BBC; in 
spite of all Germany’s attempts 
to jam it the news gets through. 


1 

”^yE are all interested in after¬ 
war planning, but who can 
foresee what course- Nature will 
choose to pursue when" the return 
of peace liberates- her from the 
shackles of war? 

During national convulsions 
there is always an arrest of pro¬ 
gress: when the check is removed 
genius may be found unwilling 
or unable to continue along the 
course on’ which it was brought 
to a halt. Like an impeded 
river, it may entirely alter its 
course. . 

Men have often marvelled that 
Art, which found unrivalled ex- 


ay Will Genius Go ? 


pression in medieval England, 
suddenly ceased to give us great 
architects and painters,- so that 
our glorious Gothic cathedrals 
had no successors, and our school 
of painters came to an end. The 
truth is that the Black Death of 
the 14th century, and the Wars 
of the Roses of the 15th, swept 
away builders and artists, and 
when health and peace regained 
their own the national genius 
sought a new outlet for its in¬ 
spiration. From supremacy in 
building and painting, it turned 
to the production of an incom¬ 
parable literature, and in succes¬ 


sion to the master builders of 
cathedrals came that line of 
writers who have never been sur¬ 
passed, including. Edmund Spen¬ 
ser, Christopher Marlowe, Ben 
Jonson, Shakespeare, and Milton; 
and with them the heroic adven¬ 
turers (Drake, Nelson, Grenville, 
Sidney) who sounded the un¬ 
known seas, made known a new 
world, and gave our little island 
the foundation of the mightiest 
of all empires. 

V/ell may we wonder which 
way our national genius will go 
when this world convulsion is. 
over and gone. 



- Bring Out Your Books 

Books, more books, are wanted, some for salvage and others for the Services and bomb-damaged 
libraries. Boys and girls of Romford are here seen helping the WVS with the collection 


THE TIN HAT FONT 

A strange story comes from a 
padre serving with our Army in 
that dangerous corner of the Far 
East front where the coasts of 
Burma and India meet. 

Here, in the Arakan peninsula, 
on a gun-site at Donbaik, he per¬ 
formed what must have been his 
queerest baptism ceremony. 
Talking with some of the men, 
he found that four of them had 
never been baptised at -all' So , 
the good padre explained the 
significance of baptism, and 
asked the men to go away, think 
over it, and let him know if they 
would like it done. 

Back they came very soon. 
Yes, they wished to be baptised. 
And baptised they were, there in 
the jungle, with a steel Jielmet 
for their font. 

Thousands May Be 
Saved From Blindness 

The National Institute for the 
Blind, which has done such mag¬ 
nificent work in training and' 
maintaining our blind folk, has 
now resolved to extend its opera¬ 
tions- and interest itself in the 
prevention . of blindness. 

Very many of our 84,000 blind 
people need never have lost their 
sight, says the Chairman of the 
Institute, Sir Beachcrolt Towse, 
V C. and the plans for preventing 
blindness have now reached such 
a stage that people in middle life 
might enjoy the comforting hope 
that the threat of a blind old age 
would be.averted.. 


Towns and Their 
-Future 

The reconstruction of our cities 
must be entrusted to architects 
and engineers of outstanding 
merit. We are, therefore, glad to 
learn that the Hull City Council 
has made an agreement with Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, designer, of the 
Cenotaph, and Professor Aber¬ 
crombie, for the preparation of 
schemes for the replanning and 
reconstruction of Hull. The plan 
has alrea'dy been outlined and a 
brief estimate of the cost pre¬ 
pared. Hull, of course, has suf¬ 
fered very heavily in the war. 

So it is with Portsmouth, which 
has had to bear almost daily 
assaults. Few parts of the city 
have escaped damage. It is good 
to learn that plans have already 
been prepared both for repair 
and for building a new and better 
Portsmouth, with ample provi¬ 
sion for future extensions. Ports¬ 
mouth Guildhall is now only an 
empty shell, and it is to be re¬ 
placed by a dignified civic centre 
of. impressive proportions. 

THE NEW 
: WALLPAPER 

A Manchester business man has 
hit upon a good idea which serves 
two purposes. His office needed 
decorating, and as there is no wall¬ 
paper he thought of the war-maps 
he is so fond of looking at. 

He called his next-door neigh¬ 
bour’s daughter, who- is studying 
art, and together they decorated 
the office with all the maps of the 
war they could find. 


IGNORANCE GOES TO 
COLLEGE 

Ours is not the only country 
which has need to be ashamed of 
its neglect of education. 

In the U S a test has just been 
made of the knowledge of 7000 
students entering college, and a 
quarter of them did not know 
that Abraham Lincoln was Presi¬ 
dent during the Civil War; about 
a third did not know that Wood- 
row Wilson was President during 
the last war. ' 

Clearly, college seems the right 
place for these people, but where 
have they been up to now? 

The Old Pond 
Carries On 

One of the most fascinating- 
facts is the continuity of things, 
the long chain of life in the his¬ 
tory of a 'nation. It has been 
illustrated in a curious little 
way at Folkestone. 

A notice has been placed on 
the railings round the Bayle 
Pond there, showing that it is 
available as an emergency 
water supply for fire-fighting. 
This use of the pond proves, to be 
merely a revival of an old pre¬ 
caution, for the town records con¬ 
tain an order made 400 years ago 
for the upkeep of ditches leading 
to the pond “so that water may 
pass to the. Bayle,. whereby if at 
any time danger should happen 
by fire in that part of the town 
water may be had the more 
read.ilie.” ~ 


J£eep your eye on Timor, say 
the- war correspondents. 
Not only are the Japanese active. 
there, but many Dutchmen and 
Australians are carrying on 
guerilla fighting in the hills, 
living under conditions of ex¬ 
treme hardship. 

For 59 days after the Japanese 
occupation of Timor these brave 
fighters were lost to the world, 
and their presence in the hills 
was only known when they made 
a wireless set and linked up with 
the Australian mainland 400 
miles away. They are short of 
vital supplies and medical stores, 
and particularly of paper, and 
reconnaissance information is 
sent to Allied headquarters on 
the mainland on bamboo bark 
arid banana leaves. 

Portuguese Timor is a stray 
fragment of Portugal’s-once vast 
East Indian Empire. Before the 
Japanese, occupation it had a- 
population of half a million 
fuzzy-haired-natives and a-few 
hundred Portuguese officials. 
Life in this tropical paradise 
went on very much as in the 
l-6th century. The soil Is very 
rich and all kinds of fruits such 
as peaches, grapes, and pine¬ 
apples grow prolifically, and 
coffee, copra, and sandalwbod are 
also cultivated. 

The capital, Dilli, has a. wire¬ 
less station, a good natural har¬ 
bour ' protected by a coral, reef, 
and an aerodrome called after 
Humberto Cruz, the Portuguese 
aviator who, with a mechanic, 
flew from Lisbon to Timor and 
back in 1934. 

OLDEST CN READER 

Dear Editor, I read ^your 
paper regularly although I am in 
my 90th year. The wonderful 
thing about it is that it is not 
only attractive to children, but 
even to old people, and easily un- ■ 
derstandable by both. - 

Eleven years ago you declared 
that I was the oldest person 
living who had heard Dickens 
read. That statement was repro¬ 
duced in Sydney (Australia), 
upon which you, claimed the 
credit of having brought together 
two cousins who hadn’t heard 
from each other for 60 years, 
which was quite true. 

Thomas Grindle, Freeman ot 
Eccles (and the only one left) 

INVISIBLE CARGO 

The latest method for smuggling 
drugs into Egypt is to seal them 
up in tiny tin cylinders'and make 
a camel -swallow them. As many 
as eighty tins have been found in 
a-camel’s stomach. 

A herd of camels is dosed in this 
fashion, and then driven into 
Egypt. -’ Almost always the drug 
comes from Syria. 

The, camels are slaughtered for 
food, and perhaps- £100 worth of 
drugs are found in one camel. 

FRIEND S HOUSE INDEED 

The YWCA and - Friends 
House are combining to provide 
night accommodation for civilian 
women temporarily stranded ow¬ 
ing to missing the last train 
home or similar reasons. Friends 
House provides the rooms and a 
rota of helpers; the YWCA 
finds equipment and food. 

Visitors arrive at any time in 
the night, and are taken in on 
'showing a YWCA ticket; 
among them have been a doctor, 
land girls, nurses, teachers, and 
wives . of Army men. Generally 
they offer to pay for the kindness 
received,-so that expenses have 
been comfortably covered. 
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The Fathers and the Sons 

r 


N the summer ol 1940 a boy the peace of the world into its 

SHIPS, SHIPS, SHIPS - of. 15 'whose father was a 
’ . . „ * , pilot m the R A b used to go 

The Financial secretary to the r - - - - - 


Admiralty, Mr G. H. Hall, 
MP, has this to say about the 
grave shipping crisis. 

Co serious is the shipping 
position that wc want every 
ounce of drive and energy. 
Demand for more ships is very 
urgent, particularly escort vessels. 

We have reached the crucial 
stage in the war. Hitler-'s chief 
aim now is to delay Allied in- 
• vision of Europe by intensifying 
U-boat warfare, and the burden 
of the Royal Navy Iras been 
enormously increased by this 
mass production" and vast con¬ 
centration of U-boats against 
Allied shipping. 

My plea today is for more 
ships. Without them wo cannot 
win. * 

The CN once more calls 
attention to the fact that if Beer 
ivere rationed as other things 
are much■ shipping would be 
released. Write to your M P. 

© 

Waterloo Bridge in 
Full Splendour 

Jt is good news that London 
will soon see the new Water- 
' loo Bridge free from encum¬ 
brance. The temporary steel 
structure has been dlosed and 
will be taken down. 

Then, for the first time, the 
new bridge will bo seen in its 
full beauty. 

The C X deplores the time and 
labour and money spent on 
displacing the beautiful old 
Waterloo Bridge insteajl of our 
removing the hideous Chdring 
Cross Bridge, but that blunder 
belongs 'to the past, and it is. 
fair to say that London loses 
little in splendour by what has 
happened. , The only, regret is 
that we might now have had 
two fine bridges instead of one 
if there had been higher states¬ 
manship in County Hall. 

‘ ' © 4 
JUST AN IDEA 

The king’s wrath, wc read in 
the Bible, is as a roaring lion, 
but his favour is as dhe dew. upon 
the crass. 


out into the garden of liis 
Hampshire home when the 
Nazi raiders came over for the 
Bjttle of Britain. Lying on his 
back, with his father’s" binocu¬ 
lars focused on the tingling 
skies above, he would closely 
follow the dog-figlits and call 
out to his mother the tactical 
mistakes made by Goering’s 
airmen as' the Spitfires and 
Hurricanes dashed in among 
them. 


last fragments have never left 
us in any doubt of what they 
were going to do for the land 
they loved as soon as they were 
able. 

As in war, so iff peace. The 
boys and girls who are now 
serving the nation as best they 
can in every conceivable way, 
and think it little enough, are 
in many cases studying and 
thinking of the future, not of 
our-country alone, but of the 
whole world. . Discussion- 
groups are eagorly attended, as 


Like his father, who gave his . we know from the broadcasts 
life for his country in that the B B C has given us. Few 
glorious epic of heroism, the questions are too heavy or 
son knew no fear. By now, we difficult' for these young de- 
may be sure, he is about to 
follow or has already followed 
liis father into the ranks of 
what were once “ the few ” but 
now are 'many. For as the 


baters to tackle,'hand much of 
what they have to say is wise 
and shrewd and far-seeing. 
Their parents may well be 
proud to think that these boys 


the bombinc 


of Coventry 
new bishop’s 


proverb says, the boy is father and girls of 1943 will be the 
to tlieinan, and those who were staunch and .faithful builders 
schoolboys when Hitler broke of the Better Days. 

Foundation For the Better World 

Jt will be a noble reward for aisles arc packed,” but Christ¬ 
ianity is more than Churchman- 
ship and probably nine out of 
ten English-speaking people 
agree with Bishop Gorton. 

What the* world needs is a 
return to'the simple teaching of 
Galilee, and wo can. imagine 
no greater or sublimcr* spectacle 
than our gjorious cathedrals 
packed Sundays and weekdays 
by thousands of thankful people 
. longing for a new world built 


Cathedral if the 
dream should come true. 

Dr Gorton is in close, touch 
with "the heart of the nation and 
understands well the deep faith 
of our people in the pure sim¬ 
plicity of Christianity. He now 
suggests that when the cathedral 
is rebuilt it should serve religion 
itself and not merely denominJa- 
tionalism. 

It is sad to see that the Church up 011 .the 
Times finds in ■ this idea only 
“ a Pan-Protestant tattoo in 
which Churchmanship counts for 
nothing so long as the nave and 

. . ' '» 


The Island’s Lifeline 


The Lhildrcn’ 


Saying It With Flowers 

Deading the story of the wel¬ 
come to Montgomery’s men 
in Sfax, where the soldiers were 
overwhelmed with flowers, it is 
interesting to remember that 
when Hitler rides among his 
own people it is necessary to 
order that no flowers shall be 
thrown at his carriage, lest there 
be a bomb'among them. 


Under the Editor's Table 

A waaf officer has received a 
permit to wear a soft collar. 
'Slic won’t turn it down. 

0 

T" e National Salvage 
Campaign demands 
a new clean sweep! It 
must give him some 


gonii cats, like some humans, 
find the'spring trying. .Do 
not-feel up to scratch. A 

0 . ... 

Jt aly is shaped like a Peter Puck 
boot. . . Our . nun Wants to Know 

look forward to giving 
it socks. Y 
. E 

Youth shapes a new 
world. . A round 
one still, though every¬ 
thing will be on : the 
square. 

.0 

/[ dentists client 
complains that 
teeth ran away with a 
lot of money. The 
dentist slops them. 



If an empty- 
headed boy has 
a vacant look 


extra soap. • 

B . 

Jn North Africa the 
Nazis were driven 
back. Tlfbse«that 'did 
not run. 

0 

If a man wants extra 
pockets in a new 
coat he must 'state what 
they arc for. Probably 
to put things in. 


reatest of all com¬ 
mandments-—that we shall love 
God with all our heart and soul 
and mind, and our neighbours as 
ourselves. 

.« 

NO CHILDREN 
WANTED HERE 

Xoo often we heard before the 
war of the denial of 'accom¬ 
modation in houses and flats to 
people having children, and we 
• fear that, since the war the evil 
has increased. National Welfare 
Societies arc constantly receiving 
complaints from parents with ' 
children who are shut out. 

• At a'conference on the subject 
it was decided to take the 
matter to the Ministry of Health 
and to ask the department for 
serious steps to deal with what 
lias-become a national.grievance. 
Mr Ernest Brown .will know 
what to do when the question 
is brought before him, for it is a 
national scandal that those who 
present the nation with what it 
most sorely needs : (children) 
should be penalised in any way. 

© ' 

The Great Adventure 

J thank God for all the behuty 
and richness of life, and I 
pray that the dear children who 
are the ultimate beneficiaries 
may find it,-as I have done, a 
great and glorious adventure. 

From Ihe will of a 
- Buckinghamshire lady 



A convoy goes through under the ever- 
watchful guard of the destroyer estort 


The Earth is the Children’s 


This note . has been nine 
months in reaching us from an 
orphanage at Kbrmanshah in 
Persia. 

Though we have had no rain 
this spring, and very little 
water for irrigation, yet some of 
the fruit trees haves, borne ex¬ 
tremely well. Last year there 
was plehty of water and good 
grain crops. This year we have 
fruit and practically nothing else. 

.For nearly a month now the 
children have been feasting on 
cherries and apricots. They have 
not only-had all the apricots they 
could eat, but have been drying 
quantities for use next winter. 
Every day a half-dozen or more 
small girls go out to the orchard 
with the big Assyrian gardener, 
Barou, shaking the trees and the 
girls picking up the fruit. Then 
they file back into.the compound, 


each one carrying a five gallon 
kerosene tin full of luscious apri¬ 
cots on her head, with one small 
bare arm stretched as high as it 
will go and a little brown hand 
grasping the edge of the tin to 
keep the load in place. Up the 
length of the compound they 
march, through the kitchen, .up 
the stairs, and out on to the 
lower roof. Then they climb the 
ladder to the upper roof, where 
they spread the apricots on news¬ 
papers in the hot sun. 

Now the children are getting 
cucumbers also, and soon they 
will have some grapes, though 
not many, I am afraid, this year. 
Then will come peaches and 
melons, and after the hot 
weather is finished, the Lord Who 
loves them and cares for them • 
will send them something else for 
the autumn and winter. ' . 


Desert Ironsides 


well-known Church digni¬ 
tary mentioned with pride 
the other day that the Eighth 
.Army was an army of devout 
men. We may well be proud of 
the fact. ■* 

Geneual Montgomery himself 
has set the example, and the- 
padres hi his Army have inspired 
the greatest affection among all 
ranks by their bravery and de- • 
votion under fire, as well as by 
the sincerity of their religious 
life. Men will listen to religious 
teaching when the great General 
who leads them is a man in the 
mould of Oliver Cromwell, and 
when their chaplains think as 
little of personal danger as do 
these Ironsides themselves. 

Yes, that is what they are. 
Ironsides in 1943 as their an¬ 
cestors were in 1643. Men of 
many nations and many creeds, 
but one in the faith they hold ■ 
in God and Motherland. The im¬ 


mense spaces of , the sandy 
wastes and skies where they have, 
lived for so long may well have 
brought home to them, even to 
those bprn and bred in city back 
streets, the nearness of the 
Creator and the boundless glory 
of His power. In the desert 
religion becomes very real; we 
ourselves have had most moving 
letters from our soldiers there. 

In the sorry years tfetween our 
two great wars, -one of the most 
grievous things to see was the 
decay of religious faith and the 
spread of cynical questioning and 
unbelief. Without faith there is 
no hope for mankind, no hope 
for any nation. Britain is regain¬ 
ing her faith in God, despite all 
the horrors of the times. We 
think that when the Ironsides of 
Montgomery return home after 
victory they will bring with them 
something even finer than the 
laurels of North Africa. 
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' Livingstone Calling 

Africa’s New May Morning 

Qn May Day, just seventy years ago this week, David 
^ Livingstone was found at daybreak in his grass hut in 
Central Africa kneeling by'his bed in prayer. He had passed 
to his inheritance. 

All the world knows how his faithful followers carried 
his body “ over land and sea ” to rest in Westminster Abbey, 
where any day now you may see the youth of the world * t 
(Americans, Norwegians, Poles, French, Czechs, and British)' 
standing in homage by his grave. 

But his heart lies in Africa. - But Africa needs a gigantic war 


May 1, 1943 . 



■There today an obelisk stands 
over the spot where his men 
buried his heart as a sign that he 
who gave his life for Africa lives 
on there‘still. A recent visitor to 
the spot saw a carpet of small red 
flowers springing up round the 
monument, which reminded him 
of George Matheson’s lines: 

^ And from the ground there 
blossoms red 

Life that shall endless■ be. 

The influence of Livingstone on 
' the lives and hopes of Africans is ’ 
i endless. After seventy years his 
is still the most famous name in 
Africa, and there are more calls 
for his story in all the African 
languages than for any other. 
General Smuts has said of him, 
“His heroic figure looms over the 
continent, showing to Dark Africa 
i the fine character and stirring 
example of a Christian gentle¬ 
man.” 

Worthy of the Best 

Although Livingstone added a 
1 million square miles to the map 
of Africa his greatest discovery 
, was the African himself. He 
thought him worthy of the best 
the world could offer. It was 
because of Livingstone’s ■ faith 
that Britain and many other 
countries began to take Africa 
and her peoples seriously and to 
treat them honourably. 

Following his death Africa 
began to get widespread educa¬ 
tion, mainly through the work of 
1 Christian missions. Little bush 
schools began to appear , in 
Central Africa, and now there are 
in many parts boarding-schools 
for boys and girls. One of the 
! most famous of them, at 
Mbereshi in Northern Rhodesia, 
is the Livingstone Memorial 
School, and at Achimota on the 
Gold Coast and at Makerere in 
i Uganda are the splendid build- 
•? ings of the great Kindergarten-to- 
University institutions, which are 
among Britain’s greatest gifts to 
Africa. 

Need For Education 

But how much more there is 
to do! Livingstone would have 
i been pained to know that in 
1036’ Southern Rhodesia spent 
£30 13s 9d per head on European 
children’s education and only 
13s 9d on African children. In 
,: Kenya the figures were £26 7s 5d 
and 16s. Africa is demanding 
more and more education, more 
and more papers and books. The 
British people have a great trust 
' laid upon them to supply these 
needs. 

Livingstone was a doctor, and 
after his death medical missions 
brought healing and health to 
many parts of Africa. In Uganda 
the countryside has rural dispen¬ 
saries staffed entirely by African 
• medical assistants, who attend to 
three million out-patients each 
year, and there are over 150,000 
healthy African babies born every 
year in the child welfare centres. 
Nigeria has 14 African medical 
‘officers. 


on disease. Bad diet ruins the 
babies before they are turn years 
old. Insanitary huts breed ill¬ 
nesses of every kind. Leprosy 
still claims its victims, although 
we now know the secret of the < 
cure. Malaria sweeps down j 
whole districts, and tuberculosis 
drags down stalwart men in a 
country where sun and air are to 
be had without measure. 

, The Land Question 

One thing which would saddei? 
Livingstone if he marched across 
Africa today W'ould be the way in 
which Africans have been turned, 
off the “ good lands ” in favour of 
Europeans. Land means every¬ 
thing to the African living in his 
great spaces, yet some of the 
finest tracts of land are reserved 
for Europeans. Out of the “ good 
lands” of Kenya 16,700 square 
miles are for Europeans and 
43,000 for Africans. But the 
Europeans number only about 
1600 with their families, and have 
about 120,000 African employees. 
Against, this the African lands' 
have to support nearly thrdb 
millions, and so have become ex¬ 
ceedingly congested. In Southern 
Rhodesia there is 41 times more 
provision for the European than 
for the’African. 

An African looks out and sees 
the white man in possession and 
control of practically the whole 
of his great country. , He is begin¬ 
ning to feel that he wants more 
of a hand in government, and he 
resents the colour bar and racial 
prejudice which are specially 
marked in Southern Africa. He 
is proving himself a good soldier; 
in many places he is a good 
lawyer, a good farmer, an able 
chief, a fearless lorrv-driver, an 
’excellent clerk, a- hard-working 
miner, and a capable tradesman. 

The Colour Bar 

Our great Prime Minister said 
at the Imperial Conference in 
1921: "I think, there is only one 
ideal that the British can set * 
before themselves, and that is 
that there should be no barriers 
of race, colour, or creed' which 
should prevent any man of merit 
from reaching any situation if he 
be fittetifor it.”' 

That applies to the Africa of 
the future, and General Smuts 
has warned the Union against . 
thinking only of whites as if the 
Africans did not count. Already 
signs of the new day appear. The 
Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Great Freedoms Will be tested out 
in the great continent. We must 
see that the spirit of David 
Livingstone is kept alive in the 
land for which he gave his life, 
and Young Britain must be ready 
to serve out there. Africa and 
her peoples are the world’s 
greatest sphere for unselfish ser¬ 
vice of every kind, and our youth 
will be welcomed indeed if it goes 
with the same dedication and 
purpose as the noble man who 
died at his post on that May 
monfing seventy years ago. 


I 


Vanity Fair 


Deer Waters 

pOR nigh four years the waters 
have been deep. 

Through which our nation’s ship 
has ploughed her way ; 

And still the waves arc mountain- 
. ous and steep 
Which hide from straining eyes 
her destined bay. 

Of old we struggled - with the 
winter storm. 

And we survived the tempest 
and the shock ; 

We found adversity was strong 
to form 

A character as .stable as a rock. 
Our eyes have seen the great 
oaks writhe and bend. 

And sometimes break before a 
sudden gust; 

But we have never seen a shame¬ 
ful end 

To Freedom’s cause and Honour’s 
holy trust: 

We know there is a shining 
white reward 

For all the servants of our 
righteous Lord. 

T. Pittaway 

The Only Way to Peace 

Jf you want more world wars, 
each worse than the one 
before, then have done with 
thought, with principles, with 
faith, and you will get your 
wish. 

But if you ’want the worW rid 
of wars, rid of poverty and want, 
and unemployment, and fear, 
and all other enemies of man¬ 
kind, then strive in every way 
you can to deepen your thoughts, 
ypur principles, and your faiths, 
for only thus will right action 
follow and the peace be won.. 

W. E. Elliott 

EACH LITTLE BLADE 

T7 acii little silken blade of grass 
That threads the carpet where 
we pass 

Is just a stitch for you and me 
Ip Earth’s antique embroidery. 

Marjorie Wilson 

The Slave Nation and the Free 

Qerjlixs rely on records rather 
than on individual judg¬ 
ment. This state of mind is 
represented in the spiritual 
world by a man carrying a book 
tinder his arm. If anyone 
questions his opinion, he takes 
one of these books and reads 
therefrom the answer. One 
result of this state of mind keeps 
things inscribed on the memory. 
They seldom elevate them into 
the ' higher understanding, but 
only admit them into the lower 
understanding, from Which they 
reason about them. In this they 
differ entirely from free nations. 
In matters theological the free 
nations are like eagles which soar 
to any height, whereas nations 
that are not free are like swan’s 
on a river. . 

Emanuel Swedenborg 200 years ago 

PRAYER FOR COURAGE 

Wather, hear the prayer we offer : 
F m Not for ease that prayer shall 
. be, 

But for strength that \vc may ever 
Live our lives courageously. 


saw in my dream that when 
ythey were g 5 t out of the 
wilderness they saw a town before 
them; the town is Vanity, and 
there is a fair kept, called 
Vanity Fair. It is kept all the 
year long. 

The fair is no new-erccted 
business, but a thing of ancient 
standing; I Will show you the 
original of it. Almost 5000 
years agone there were pilgrims 
walking to the Celestial City,, as 
these two honest persons are : 
and Beelzebub, Apollyon, and 
Legion, with their companions, 
perceiving by the path that their 
way to the city lay through this 
town of.Vanity, contrived here 
to set up a fair, wherein should be 
sold all sorts of vanity,, and that 
it should last all the year long. 
At this fair are all such mer¬ 
chandise sold as houses, lands, 
trades, places, honours, prefer¬ 
ments, titles, tountries, king¬ 
doms, pleasures ; and delights of- 
all sorts. And moreover at this 
fair there are at all times to be 
seen jugglings, cheats, games, 
plays, fools, apes, knaves,- and 
rogues, and that of every kind. 

Now the way to the .Celestial 
City lies just through the town 
where this fair is kept, and ho 
that will’go to the city, and yet 
not 'go through this town, must 


These pilgrims must needs go 
through. this fair, but behold, 
even as they’ entered, - all the 
people in the fair were moved, 
and the town itself in a hubbub 
about them,.and that for several 
reasons. 

First, the pilgrims were clothed 
with such raiment as was diverse 
from the raiment of any that 
traded in that fair. Secondly, as 
they wondered at their apparel, 
so. they did likewise at their 
speech, for few could understand 
what they said. Thirdly, that 
which did not a little amuse 
the merchandisers was that these 
pilgrims set very light by all 
their wares ; they cared not so 
much as to look upon them ; 
and if they called upon them to 
buy’they would put-their fingers 
in their ears, and cry. Turn away 
mine eyes from beholding vanity! 
and look upwards, signifying 
that their trade' and traffic was 
in Ijeaven. 

One chanced mockingly, be¬ 
holding the carriages of the men, 
to say unto them, What will ye 
buy ? but they, looking gravely 
upon him, said, We buy- the 
truth. At that there was an 
occasion taken to despise the 
men the more, some mocking, 
some taunting, s some calling 
upon others, to smite them. 

. . Pilgrim’s Progress 


To All Who Have Lost a Friend * 


'T’hough he that, ever kind and 
true, 

Kept stoutly step by step with 
you, 

Your whole, long, lusty lifetime 
through. 

Be gone a while before ; 

Yet, doubt not,, soon the season 
shall restore 

Your friend to you. 

He is not dead, this friend ; not 
dead, 

But on some road, which 'mortals 
tread. 

Got some few trifling steps ahead. 

And nearer to the end : 


So that you, too, once past the 
bend, 

Shall meet again, as face to face, 
this friend 
You fancy dead. 

- Push gaily on, brave heart; the 
while 

You travel forward mile by mile 
He loiters, with a backward smile, 
Till you can overtake ; 

And strains his eyes to search his 
wake 

Or, whistling as he sees you 
through the brake. 

Waits on a stile.. 

Said to be by Robert Louis Stevenson 



THIS ENGLAND 


The village pond at Childrey 
near Wantage in Berkshire 
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In France Now 

When you see a child looking healthy in France today it is 
because its parents ary starving. So says an American lady who 
has lately come out of that unhappy country. 


]^£others and fathers, she says, 
J ' are reducing themselves to 
. shadows in order that their child 
may live. There is literally 
nothing useful you can think of 
that French children do not need 
today, and grown-ups too. 

AH clothing requires points, but 
there are only a few points for 
each, and prices are prohibitive 
to all except the very rich. Even 
then, in'most of the shops, there 
is almost nothing one can buy-;' 
counters are empty and salesgirls 
sit around idly. 

Out of the few points one shirt 
takes 15, an apron 12, and 25 are 
required for even the simplest 
cotton r dress. The fashionable 
dressmaking houses are still open 
and producing much, ' but. a 
tailored costume costs £50. 

- Shoes are one of the biggest. 

, problems. They cost £24, and to 
get a new pair one must be a 
very old customer. Sometimes 
town hall officials under German 
supervision are forced to check 
up to see if you really need shoes. 
Their. you can only get wooden 
soles; and never is it possible to 
get a pair soled any more, for 
there is no leather in France, nor 
are there any nails. : 

For a ■ very long time people 
have scarcely • had- any fats; no 
butter or cheese, and- no milk at 
■ all for one year except -for 
medical, prescriptions, and only 
then if the meat ration, which at 
best is. but seven ounces a week, 
is given up instead. On the black- 


market, for those Who can find it' 
and pay.for it, butter is 60s a 
pound, 10s for ■ half a pound of 
sugar, £7 10s for two pounds of 
coffee, and (what is more un¬ 
believable) 30s for a little jar of 
honey. * 

Many of the Paris restaurants 
are still open, but a dinner now 
costs from £2 to £4, and must be 
ordered well in advance. An 
American wasu invited • to lunch 
with friends at the once-famous 
.“Tour d’Argent,” and someone 
forgot to order the meal in 
advance; with the, result that 
food for each person cost £2, and 
consisted of a small salad of 
tomatoes and cucumbers, a very 
small piece of veal in broth, with 
an onion and two slices of carrot: 
and for dessert one half of a 
canned peach with vanilla ice¬ 
cream with no cream in it, and 
barley for coffee, sweetened with 
saccharine. 

Good Mews From a 
German Gamp 

A prisoner of war in a German 
camp has qualified as a solicitor' 
during his captivity. He Is Pilot- 
Officer John Whitton, and it is 
the first time a prisoner in this 
war has succeeded in passing the 
final examinations of the Law 
Society.: . • 

• One officer and nine sergeants 
in the same-camp have passed 
the examination of the Institute 
of-Bankers.- 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Chums in 

r [ 1 ONY ran down the garden 
path with his puppy, a 
small terrier, barking joyfully. 

"Tony! Tony!” called his 
mother. "You have forgotten 
Chum’s lead.” • 

Tony hadn’t forgotten, but 
he had hoped Mummie had. 
He went back obediently, 
fastened on the hated lead,' 
and then started off again, 
more soberly this time, for the 
river. He knew Chum was apt 
to get iiito trouble when he 
was on his own, but'it couldn’t 
be much fun to be led along at 



Mss, 


Mischief 

the end of a strap. ’ When they 
got to the towpath, he told 
himself, he would let poor 
Chum loose, just for a little 
while. He surely couldn’t do 
much harm by the river bank. 

But, unfortunately, the 
young rascal didn’t keep to the 
bank. No sooner was he free 
than he scampered away. 

Tony called and called, and 
started to run after him. Sud¬ 
denly there was a shout, and 
an angry voice told someone to 
call his dog off. 

“ ’Tisn’t my dog, mister,” was 
the.reply. 

Tony , ran forward and 
peeped over a hedge just in 
time to see Chum, in the 
middle of a chicken-run 
dodging a spade that had been 
flung at him. 

“Oh, you bad dog!” Tony- 
cried. "Come here.” " 

And because Chum knew he 
was in the wrong he ran at 
once to his little master, his 
tail between his legs. 

The man scowled at Tony. 
"You ought to know better 
than to let 'your dog come 
worrying my chickens,” he 
said severely. 

"I’m very sorry,” began 
Tony. .,“-1 only let him off the 
lead for a minute to have a 
run. "Has he—has he hurt 
your chickens?” 

. "No, he hasn’t,” answered 
the man. "Luckily I got here 
just in time. Now you put ■ 
that lead on—and don’t take 
it off again till you get him 
home.” 

And you may be sure Tony 
obeyed.. 


Nations to. Help 
Each Other 

THE BOY TALKS - 
WITH THE MAN 

Boy. What is meant by set¬ 
ting up an International Clear¬ 
ing Union, as the British Govern¬ 
ment proposes? 

Man. The proposal is„ that 
nations might help each other by 
becoming members of a new Inter¬ 
national bank, specially set up to 
assist the payment of accounts 
between them. At present no 
such union or bank exists, and 
the clearance of accounts Is more , 
difficult than it should be. More¬ 
over, it is highly necessary that 
the nations should, by establish¬ 
ing such an institution, enable . 
each other to buy and sell as 
liberally as possible, and thus 
enable the world's wealth to be 
brought freeiy to market. 

Boy. What money would the 
new International Bank use? 

Man. The proposal is that an 
entirely new bank-money called 
“ Bancor ” should be made, fixed 
by agreement in terms of gold. 
This new money would not 
appear in ordinary trade, but be 
used solely in international settle-. 
ments, and accepted as the 
equivalent of gold. The position 
of any nation, member of the 
Union, would depend -upon the 
balance of its exports and im¬ 
ports. If a member-country im¬ 
ported more than It exported it 
would obtain a credit from the 
Union to pay for its excess of 
imports. On the other hand, if 
a member-country exported more 
than it imported it would 
accumulate a fund with the 
Union. - We see that one country 
would tie able, through the 
Union, to set off a favourable 
balance in one direction against 
an unfavourable balance in an¬ 
other. We ’ see also that ; a 
nation, in need of imports for. 
which it could not immediately 
pay, could be granted a bancor 
credit to enable it to get the 
imports it needs to do its work. 

Boy. Do you think such a 
system would work? . 

Man. There will have to be 
negotiation and discussion of 
detail, but I see no reason why it 
should not succeed. It might 
well he combined with an Inter¬ 
national Bureau of Exchange; to 
which every nation would state 
its production "for its own needs 
and its surplus production for 
export. Then the institution 
might become much more than 
an office' for the settlement - of 
balances., Functioning as a world 
Central Bank of Exchange, it 
could promote such a degree of 
commerce that world trade figures 
would assume hitherto un¬ 
dreamed - of proportions. The 
world would laugh at its old 
trade returns. No man would 
dream of war when such possi¬ 
bilities were realised. 

Boy. Wouldn't there arise a 
lot of extra book-keeping and 
troublesome detail? 

Man. On the contrary, the 
number of agents, or merchants, 
of clerks, of books of account, 
would greatly diminish in propor¬ 
tion to the work. done. The idea 
of setting up a number of 
merchants to deal with- common 
commodities. each with his 
separate office, his batch „ of 
clerks, his account books, his in¬ 
voices, and so forth, would be 
regarded as madness. Take such 
a case as tea. It would be 
realised that the ownership of 
the industry by hundreds of 
little companies, its sale of tcfi 
to hundreds of wholesalers, and 
its final distribution - by thou¬ 
sands of retailers, were absurdly 
wasteful. People do not realise 
what a .wilderness is made of 
trade because simple things arc. 
worked by so many unnecessary 
people. That, or course, touches 
the matter of distribution, which 
we ^discussed the other week. 


Mercury in the 
Western Sky 

World of Perpetual Day 
and Perpetual Night 

The elusiye planet Mercury, which is usually so difficult 
to find and so fleeting, writes the C N Astronomer,- is 
now very well placed for observation and may easily be found, 
with the aid of Venus, in the western sky soon after sunset. 
As the Sun does not set until nearly 9.30, present Summer 
-Time, between 9.45 and 10.45 will be the best time for seeking 
Mercury ; but the later he is looked for the nearer he will be 
to the horizon, so a clear western sky is desirable. 


. There can be no mistaking the 
brilliant silvery Venus, but 
Mercury is net nearly so bright 
and is more of a golden hue. He 
will appear at a .much lower alti¬ 
tude'and some way‘to the right 
of Venus, the position of Mercury 
relative to Venus on May 1 being 
shown in the star-map, which 



also includes the first-magnitude 
star Aldebaran, the Bull’s Eye, 
by which we may note the 
rapidly changing motion of both 
Venus ’and Mercury toward the 
left in the course of the next few 
days. An additional aid to find¬ 
ing Mercury is to note precisely 
where the Sun has set and then 


approaching his nearest to us, 
because then the unilluminated 
’side of his sphere is presented 
toward us. Just now he appears 
as a tiny crescent when seen 
through a telescope, but during 
the next ' three weeks' this 
crescent will become more and 
more slender, until Mercury Will 
finally vanish vyhile passing just 
below the Sun,- as seen from the, 
Earth on May 23. Mercury will 
then be somewhat exceptionally 
near to us, because he is not far 
from the aphelion. point of his 
orbit, when he is at his farthest 
from the Sun, and which on this 
occasion nearly coincides with 
Mercury’s nearest to the Earth'. 

After this event Mercury’s 
crescent will reappear on the 
opposite, or left, side.of his sphere, 
and grow in thickness like the 
Moon’s, as Mercury comes into, 
view as a morning'"star,” when, 
however, he will not be well 
placed for observation. This little 
world will then. b,e leaving us,, 
and, finally will recede to beyond 
the Sun. But so rapidly does he 
travel tha.t after about 116 dev a 


draw an imaginary line to Venus, ■ Mercury will be back in a similar 


when it. will pass hear, to where 
Mercury will be- found. 

During next week Venus will 
appear to increase the distance 
separating her from Mercury; . 
and after next week he will 
become increasingly difficult’ to 
perceive, because he^ will, be 
setting earlier as he comes nearer 
to inferior conjunction with the 
Sun, which will occur on May 23. 
Then Mercury passes almost be¬ 
tween the Earth and the Sun and 
he will, be at his nearest to us, 
about 52,000,000 miles away. At 


relative .position as regards the 
Earth to- where he is now. He 
will have completed his orbit in 
only 88 days and spent the re¬ 
maining 28 days in catching up to 
the Earth. 

We thus see how short is the 
year of Mercury, less than three 
of our months. But we cannot 
compare Earth’s seasonal reckon¬ 
ings with Mercury’s, for it is only 
3000 miles in diameter and over 
most J of its surface the seasons 
are perpetual, consisting of either 
everlasting day or everlasting 


present Mercury is 63.000,000 night with but little variation. 


miles distant and the nearest 
world to the Earth, except the 
Moon. 

As ■ in the case of Venus, 
described in the C N for April 17, 
Mercury becomes invisible when 


This is due to the fact that 
nearly one hemisphere of Mer¬ 
cury is always facing the Sun, 
while most of the other is for. 
ever in frigid darkness and out ol 
the sunlight, G. F. M.. . 


The Nazis Are Sensitive 


Quisling’s latest decree forbids 
the singing of Luther’s 
famous hymn, A Mighty Fortress 
is Our God, in Norwegian 
churches because of the stanza^: 
And were the world icith devils 
filled 

All watching to devour us. 

Our souls to fear ive need not 
yield. 

They cannot overpower us; - 
Their dreaded prince no more 
Can harm us as of yore; 

His rage , wc can endure, 

For lo, his doom is sure, 

A word shall overthrow him.. 

Quisling suspects that by the 
words “devils” and “their 
prince ’•’ the singers mean the 
Germans and their Hitler! 

Until lately all over Norway 
patriots used., to leave their seats 


in a train when a German or a 
Norwegian Quisling sat down be¬ 
side, them. So sensitive, are the 
Nazis about this that they have 
had huge notices put in all the. 
carriages • saying “ Passengers 
demonstrating against uniformed 
members of the German „Wehr- 
macht or the Nasjonal Samling 
by changing their seat will be ex¬ 
pelled from the train at the 

nearest station.” The ' placards 
are torn down every day and new 
ones are hung up.. 

Even the theatre is having its 
troubles. Actors hqve been’for¬ 
bidden to wear moustaches and 
beards, so that they cannot 

imitate Hitler' or. make up like 

King Haakon! 

/And so the- clever art of pas¬ 
sive resistance goes on in Nor¬ 
way. - - 
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The Great World 
Money Idea 

- 'j 

Trade Between Nations 
to be Made Easier 

TYT'ithin a few hours of each other America and this country 
*” have announced their proposals for bringing into 
existence an international system of finance which will , take 
the place of those very primitive and unsatisfactory methods 
which failed to solve the economic disasters all over the world 
between the two great wars. 

Should it be accepted the scheme will fulfil one of the promises 
of the Atlantic Charter by establishing freedom of world trade. 

The American scheme was 
announced by Mr Morgenthau, 
and our own was worked out by 
Lord Keynes on behalf of the 
Treasury. Both schemes insist 
that an , international body of 
experts alone should be set up to 
regulate the financial relations of 
countries after the war, acting on 
behalf of governments very much 
in the same way as a bank acts 
for its clients. 

As Lord Keynes neatly sug¬ 
gests, we .are still following the 
practices of 'the 17th-Century 
goldsmiths in the' international 
field, wheretfs in the domestic 
field we have adopted banking 
principles which have resulted in 
a vast expansion of production. 

Expanding Production 

It is the immediate expansion 
of production in every part of the 
world that the new system is 
designed to nfake possible, with 
measures to check miserly ten¬ 
dencies in the countries that have 
become or remained wealthy dur ; 
ing the war and spendthrift 
tendencies in all lands. Both 
advocates of the international 
system make it quite plain that 
great wealth in a nation can 
bring about as much economic 
misery in that nation , as the 
poverty of its neighbours more 
obviously does. 

Both schemes propose an inter¬ 
national form of bank-money 
with a special name; those pro¬ 
posed are Unitas by America 
and Bancor by ourselves. The 
values of both the unitas and the 
bancor would be determined on a 
.gold basis, though in the British 
scheme the amount of' pure gold 
to the bancor would not be un¬ 
alterable. 

Lord Keynes sets out certain 
main proposals as a basis for dis¬ 
cussion in the working out of an 
agreed final scheme. 


All the United Nations would 
become original members of . the 
new body, \thich should be called 
■ the International Clearing Union, 
other States being invited to join. 

The Governments ’ of the 
Member-States will appoint a 
Board of from 12 to 15; smaller 
States forming groups to appoint 
their representative, while' the 
biggey States will have individual 
representatives. 

The Member-States will decide 
by consultation on the initial 
values of their currencies in 
terifis of bancor, these values 
being alterable only by per¬ 
mission of the Board. 

The Board will fix the gold 
Value -of bancor, and States shall 
ftot acquire gold at a higher price. 

Each State will be assigned a 
quota, on the amount of which its 
credit facilities in the Clearing 
Union would depend. 

Currency balances due by 
' members to one another are to be 
transferred as bancor to ■ their 
respective accounts in the, books 
of the Union, and by a system of 
charges on the average balance, 
whether credit or debit, each 
State will benefit by keeping its 
international payments balanced. 


The Training of the Young 

is one of ilic most important of our activities* 
Only the Church can adequately equip them 
to respect the responsibilities which must bo 
theirs. Our Youth Organizations seek them 
out—boys and girls of 10 to 16—and gather 
them in. Will you'please help us in this work? 

The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 

The EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E.l. 




FOUNTAIN PEN” ACTION 

The Gillott Nib with the new *• Inqucduct 
Reservoir” attachment (Pat. No. .47746G) 
gives fountain peil action with advantages 
of Gillott Stainless Steel Nib. ‘‘Inqucduct ” 
opens for easy cleaning. Sup. 
' plied with four patterns of nib. 

THE INQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 

Until normal times 
arrive, supplies may be 
limited. So, treasure 
your INQULvDUCT pens 
. . . they are valuable. 
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The Board’s Powers 

A State with excessive debit 
balances may be required by the" 
Board to reduce the value of its 
currency, control export of capi¬ 
tal and surrender outright gold 
or other liquid reserves, and also 
to take national steps to restore 
its sound international position. 
Failure to reduce the debit 
balance within two years will 
mean that ^he Board will declare 
that State a defaulter and no 
longer entitled to draw ■ on its 
account in the Union. 

States with excessive credit 
balances (which are now to be 
recognised as an evil) will be 
asked to discuss with the Board 
appropriate measures for restor¬ 
ing the equilibrium—such as > the 
expansion of their domestic 
credit and demand, international 
loans, the appreciation of their 
currency in terms of bancor, the 
reduction of tariffs, and other 
methods of increasing imports. 

Under this scheme no Member- 
State would suffer for the bor¬ 
rowing facilities it offers, while a. 
relief to some would not be a real 
burden to others. In a word, the 
hoarding of wealth by any nation 
would cease, and the miracle of 
turning. stones into bread, 
already performed by national 
banks, would be repeated in the 
international field. 

It goes without saying that the 
existence of some such scheme 
(amounting practically to an 
international currency controlled 
by the authority) will work a 
revolution in world trading, and 
so is of supreme importance. 


Tale of a 
Library 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S 
LOST BOOKS 

_^s we announced last week. 

Sir Isarfe Newton’s library, 
.which lor 200 years had been in 
the possession of the Musgrave 
family, has been "bought by the 
Pilgrim Trust. Had the Trust not 
acted immediately on learning 
that the books were in the 
market, it is probable that they 
would have been scattered and 
lost, suffering the fate pf 1000 
other books belonging to the col¬ 
lection 22 years ago. 

It was not until 1928 that the 
existence of the great scientist’s 
library was made known. The 
discovery of the books reads like 
a romance. 

It was due to the industry of 
Colonel R. de Villamil, when en¬ 
gaged on his book Newton: The 
Man, and the story is told in the 
Gloucestershire volume of the 
King's England. 

An Exact Catalogue 

Newton died in 1727 without 
having made a will, so an-inven¬ 
tory of his goods was drawn up— 
and lost. Tracing it to Somerset 
House, Colonel Villamil found it 
to consist of a series of parch¬ 
ments five inches wide, sewn to¬ 
gether to form a strip 17 feet 
long. In it everything owned by 
Newton is set down, including 
1896 books, all trace of which had 
vanished until Colonel Villamil 
pieced together the strange story. 

When Newton died his library 
was bought for, £300 by John 
Huggins, warden of the Fleet 
Prison, and presented to his son 
Charles, rector of Chinnor. On 
the death of Charles in 1750 the 
books were bought for £400 by 
Dr James Musgrave, who mar¬ 
ried Charles’ niece and succeeded 
him as rector’; He catalogued the 
books, entering details by which 
each could be identified apart 
from titles, and when he died fin 
1778 he bequeathed the library to 
a nephew, who took the books to 
Barnsley Park, Gloucestershire, 
to remain until 1920. Then, an 
Oxfordshire seat of the family 
being sold with its contents, a 
number of books were sent from 
here, their story, forgotten, to be 
sold, unrecognised, at rubbish 
■ prices. 

Fortunately half the library 
was left, and Colonel Villamii, 
obtaining a clue, was permitted 
to ransack the house in search of 
{hem. To his delight he found 
Musgrave’s catalogue, enabling 
him to identify on the spot 858 
books which were once the pro¬ 
perty of Newton. 

The Scientist’s Reading 

From these volumes it is possi¬ 
ble to know more of Newton’s 
tastes than any of his bio¬ 
graphers has been able to tell us. 
His reading suggests that he had 
no love of art, of poetry, or of 
humour. He was interested in 
Greek and Latin authors, in 
travel, physics, mechanics,mathe¬ 
matics, and divination. 

The precious catalogue so 
minutely describes each book 
that error is impossible; any 
volume which once belonged to 
Newton can still be identified in 
any part of the world, merely by 
a description of the marks and 
numbers inscribed on it by Mus¬ 
grave and entered" in his cata¬ 
logue'; so that it is not impossible 
that some of the scattered 1000 
volumes may be found. 


An Airman’s Last Prayer 

Farewell to His School 


rV 


Sergeant Hugh Brodie of I 


j\ nother poet fallen in the war has come to our notice, 

~ the Royal Australian Air Force. 

■ teaching, not of that teacher. Do 
not forget me too quickly, for I 
shall not forget you. Your friend, 
Hugh Brodie, Sergeant R A A F. 

The young airman gained his 
wings, and last summer was 
posted missing. Among his be¬ 
longings was another letter to 
the boys of his school, with this 
poem as part of it. We take it 
from the school magazine, The 
Unicorn, and have slightly 
altered one line whitfh was con¬ 
fusing; otherwise -it is Hugh 
Brodie’s last prayer: 

ALMIGHTY and all - present 
r* Power, „ 

Short is the prayer I make to 
Thee, 

I do not ask in battle hour 
For any shield to cover me. 


He was an Old Boy and Master 
of Melbourne High School, where 
in 1928 he obtained honours in 
English, Latin, and History. He 
■ became a teacher and won the 
’ Dwight Prize for history, and at 
the University he shared the 
same prize for Education. 

Brodie loved his boys, and 
when hi joined up he wrote this 
farewell letter to them; 

Dear Boys, I write because 
I love you. You are students 
at the school where, as a student, 
I was taught much, and where, 
teaching you, I learnt much 
more. Between us there is that 
bond, and because of it I ask you 
to be patient. Give me for once 
your full attention; I cannot 
threaten impositions now. 

I do not write for myself alone. 
, Consider this letter written by 
the youth of the whole world, by 
’ the countless men who, born of 
every race, baptised into every 
creed, wearing every type of uni¬ 
form (or none at all), and per¬ 
forming every conceivable task, 
are working, fighting, or dying 
for man’s freedom. 

We had front bur fathers a 
world that was good. It teas not 
good enoufh. Today, because of 
that, it is being shattered to 
fragments. We cannot save our 
cities, they are gone, but in the 
ruins we may still preserve free¬ 
dom, and, freedom saved, the 
cities of the future will be for you. 
to build. 

Ancient peoples believed that 
human sacrifices offered over the 
foundations of a town procured 
it permanency, and power. The 
blood of a generation is shed for 
your cities, Mild not shed by 
bound victims, but by free men. 
Do not waste their sacrifice. The 
future is yours. Use it well. 

And now I writ% for "myself 
alone. If I wronged any one of 
you by word or deed forgive me. 
If I taught anything of worth act 
upon it. If I taught what should 
not have been taught drive from 
your minds the memory of that 


Stepney Hero 

So 14-year-old Albert -Coster, 
the little East End lorry-driver’s 
mate, is gone. 

He died trying to,put out a fire 
at a Stepney greengrocer’s. The 
greengrocer was ""Albert's neigh¬ 
bour and his friend, as all the 
neighbours were. They came to 
know the stuff of which their 
“ curly-headed - kid ” was made 
during 1940, when he was only 
12. The curly hair under his tin 
hat, his rubber boots, the'bag of 
sand slung over his slim shoulder 
for scotching incendiaries; made 
Albert a public figure in a sense 
much nobler than that which is 
often indicated by those words. 

This boy's bravery was quite 
unquenchable. After “chasing 
bombs-” all night he would turn 
rip next morning, first thing, at 
some mobile canteen, and serve 
out hot coffee to the exhausted 
shelterers as if sleep was nothing 
to him. Not socn v will Stepney 
folk, who love the gay and the 
brave, and youth most of. all, 
forget their merry-eyed, merry- 
hearted young, hero. 


The vast unalterable way 
From which the stars do not 
depart 

'May not be turned aside to stay 
The bullet flying to my heart. 

I ask no help to strike my fob, 

I seek no petty victory here, 
flic enemy I hate, I know 
To~Thee is also dear. ' 

But this I pray: Be at my side 
: When death is drawing through 
the sky. • 

O CJirist, Who for us also died, 
Teach me the way that I should 
die. 



TO LIVE 
mU BEAN 
AWFULLY 
BIO 

ADVENTURE 

■ <-v ' «, 

One day the war will end. One 
day a new world will surely re¬ 
awaken around wide-eyed children 
unused to the ways of peace. 

The carefree spirit of Peter Pan 
will capture the hearts of a young 
generation on the threshold of 
fresh, simple delights. Then, 
slightly to misquote Barrie — “To 
live will by an awfully big ad¬ 
venture.” 

Wise parents are keeping their 
children fit and healthy now with 
‘ Milk of Magnesia so that they 
will enjoy to the full the’rest of 
youth in the happier years ahead. 



‘MILK OF MAGNESIA* 

ficdt inark. of Phillips’ tretoaTalion of >Wkneiia. 
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Jacko Loses His Lunch 



I acko and Chimp had taken their lunch out into the country, and were 
„• waiting for the kettle to boil to make the tea. “■ Bouncer’s very quiet," 
remarked Chimp. “Then he’s'probably up to mischief,” grinned Jacko. 
A noise behind.them made them look round—just in time to see the young 
rascal disappearing into a bag of cakes. By the time they got him out he 
had almost finished them. 


MOVING TARGET 

r J'HE sergeant was posting a 
Negro sentry who was new 
to the front line.- 

“If anything moves,” said the 
sergeant, “j'oit shoot.” ' 
“Sure, serge,”.- replied the 
Negro. “An" if anythin’ shoots. 
Ah moves.” 

Spring Flowers 

flower-seller who had £10 
, spent half on daffodils, 
which cost him an average of 
sixpence a bunch. . Unfortu¬ 
nately for him, however, he met 
with' delay before, being able to’ 
sell them, and eventually they 
had. to be 11 sold at an average 
price of threepence a bunch. 

Shortly ’ afterwards - he in¬ 
vested his second.£5 in narcissi, 
which he was able to buy at the 
rate of threepence a bunch. 
Business . was . better this time, 
and very soon his whole stock 
was disposed of at sixpence a 
bunch. 

How much did he lose or gain 
on the two deals? Answer next week 

SALTY 

JJlack : So you’re a salesman, 

• too? What do you sell? 
White: Salt. 

Black: I’m a salt seller,-too! 
White: Shake! 


A Keen Fisherman 

A little boy, aged five, was 
very keen on fishing in the 
Hampshire stream near his 
home. - 

. One day his mother gave him’ 
some chocolate to eat while he 
was away fishing. 

When he came back home his 
mother asked him, “Did you 
enjoy the chocolate?” . 

“No,” said, he, “I didn’t eat 
it; I swapped it for a jar of 
worms.” 

Teatime in Funnyland 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL 

Manager - C. S. Taylor 

5th MAY, at 7 p.m. 

DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 
with the 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

~ and 

MOISEIWITSCH 

In aid of the 

BATTERSEA CENTRAL MISSION, 
CHILDREN’S MEDICAL FLOOR. 
Programme: 

A Children’s Overture—Qu/7ter 

Land of Youth (Suite H)— Elgar' 

CONCERTO II In C Minor —Rachmaninoff 

Dream Children — Elgar 

Symphony “From the New World ”—Dvorak 

Tickets : 10/6, 7/6, 6'-, 5 3/-, 2/- 

inav be obtained from the Royal Albert 
Hall (Ken. 3661), Battersea Central Mission, 
14, York Road, S.W.ir (Bat. 6663), or the 

tmilllimimi usual agencies. |||1||||||||||||| 


TPhe insects found in Funnyland 
+ Include the Buzzeree, 

Who proves that he’s a friendly 
chap 

By dropping into tea! 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, April 
28 to Tuesday, May'4. 

Wednesday, 5.20 The Man and 
His Good Wife—a play by -Mar¬ 
jorie Wynn Williams. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 Louisa M. 
-Alcott's Good Wives (Part 3, Har¬ 
vest Time). 

Friday, 5.20 The Big Six, by 
Arthur Ransome (Part 10, Un¬ 
wanted Gift); followed by Gramo¬ 
phone Records. 5.45 Your Garden 
This Month, by H.-G. Fleet. 

' Saturday, 5.20 The Merry 
Month of May—a programme of 
verse and music arranged by 
Eileen Molony and Reginald Red¬ 
man. ■ 5.45 F. N. S. Creek, the 


sports coach, will discuss Swim¬ 
ming with Captain Keen. 

Sunday, 5.20 What Lovely 
Things Thy Hand Hath Made—a 
programme of verse and music 
based on Walter De La Mare’s 
famous poem, presented by Nan 
McDonald. 5.55 Prayers. 

• Monday, 5.20 A Story for the 
Youngest Listeners — Tammy 
Troot Goes to School, by Lavinia 
Derwent—read by W. H.. D. 
joss; followed by* Indoor Team 
Games, in which two school teams 
compete. 5.45 Music at Random 
—The Man who made Music (the 
second of two talks on Mozart, 
by Helen Henschel). , > 

Tuesday, 5.30 Out 4 With 
Romany. 


CORRECT 

JJusiness being not too gcod, 
the fortune-teller volunteered 
some information. 

“H’m!” she said thoughtfully. 

“ It looks as though somebody . 
near to you is in fer a disappoint¬ 
ment soon." 

“How right you are!" replied 
the hoped-for client. “I haven’t . 
any money.” 

What Am I? 

Jn every hedge my second is, 

As well as every tree; 

And when poor schoolboys act 
amiss , 

It often is their fee. - 
My first likewise is always 
wicked, 

Yet ne’er committed sin; 

My total for my first is fitted. 
Composed of brass or tin. 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

£n the evening Mercury, Venus, 
and Saturn are in the west, 
and Jupiter is 
in the south¬ 
west. In the 
morning Mars 
is in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen at 
3 o’clock. Double Summer Time, 

, on Thursday morning, April 29. 

A Patch of Sunshine 

A little weeping fairy found 
A patch of sunshine on the 
ground. 

She knew it was the very thing 
To mend a hole torn in her 
wing. 

She dried her eyes, picked up 
the patch, 

” And saw it would exactly match, 
So, sitting ’neath a tree, "they 
say. 

She sewed it on and flew away. 
The tree then shook, its leaves, 
and made 

A shadow where the patch had 
played. 

So that the Sun should never 
* guess 

That now he owned just one 
patch less. 

Wild Wireless 

An owl who had hooted all 
night 

Left the mice in a terrible 
' fright. 

When she icent to her bed, 

“ That’s a broadcast," they said. 

“ Which no rodent could hear 
with delight!" 
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Mutual Interest 

fJ'EACHEF.: When people go to 
the Zoo' what are the chief 
things to be seen there? 

Boy: For the people, the 
animals; for the animals, the 
people. 


The Children’s Newspaper, May I, 1943 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Aptitude for 
special action. 8 Polar region. 10 To 
collect in small quantities. 12 Familiar 
name of America's great Civil War 
President. 14 Small'tailed amphibian. 
15 On the top. 10 Pronoun. 17 In the 
middle here but should be far away. 
18 Early English’(abbrev.). 19 A low, 
dull sound. 21 To mend with wool. 
23 Grown-up elver. 24 Split violently 
asunder. 25 Sister’s daughter.. 27 
Pertaining to the Greek god Pan. 

Reading Down. 2 Again.. 3 Covered, 
as with paint. 4 Vase-shaped vessel 
holding tea. 5 Lieutenant (abbrev.). 

6 Pronoun. 7 Takes fire. 9 Thinks with 
contrition of something done. 11 River 
of iorgetfulness. 13 The old Dutch . 
South ^Africans. /.15 To cite as proof. 
20 A bone of the forearm. 22 Vacant 
ground. 24 Resting place. 28 Pre¬ 
position. Ansivo next wcek$ 


Mental Arithmetic 

"THERE teas a young lady of Looe 
1 Who nev&r ivas able to do 
A sum in her head, 

“I can only," she said, 

“Subtract two from four and 
leave tivo.” 


TWISTY FINGER 

RETURNS.! 


A S the manager of the Bexled 
Engineering Works led the Three 
Mustardeers between stuttering ma¬ 
chines and swishing belts, Roger 
stared hard at one of the operators. 
Passing on, he asked the Manager, 
“Are all your men regular staff!” 
“ Not all. We're on special work, and 
as other plants open up on the- 
same work we lend them men 
and take ne.w men to replace 
them. Why? I've heard of 
your exploits, and you make 
tnc suspect you're on to 
something here.” ”1 believe 
we are,” said Roger; 

Clear of the works, Jim enquired, 
“ What is. it, Roger ? ” " The Man 
with the Twisted Finger, I think,” said 
Roger. “Last time we met he had a 



Another adventure of the 



THREE MUSTARDEERS 


moustache and thin eyebrows. This 
man is clean-shaven and has bushy 
eyebrows. But you can’t disguise a 
twisted finger ! We must watch him.” 

When the suspected man left work, 
the Mustardeers followed cautiously. 
He stopped to speak to another man, 
then walked on. Through the town 
to a lonely lane, the Mustardeers 
followed. Footsteps behind I They 
turned—and the man to whom their 
quarry had spoken downed the boys. 
Mary dived through the hedge. From 
a tree she s aw T wisty Finger (for now 
vu a— s h e felt no doubt 

- 4 ,_ about him) join his 

4Wiman. In vain Mary 
tiXEMSa looked along the 
n * road for help. Sadly 
she saw the men 
' carry the boys away. 

In a room of a cottage lay Roger and 
Jim, handsand feet tied, mouths gagged. 
Each wondered if Mary was still free. Ji 
so, could she bring help in time ? The 
door opened, and a man entered— 
with Mary I He tied her hands and 
feet, gagged her, and left them. 
As the door-bolt rasped home, Mary 
Bung her head from side to side—till 
something fell at her feet. A jack¬ 
knife I She had slipped it under her 
hair-ribbon, ro!"stay put” until she 
shook her head violently, and had let 
herself be caught. Now she lay on 
her back near the knife,'picked it up 
and opened it. Rolling to Roger, she 
placed her back against hi^and freed his 
hands. Then he released Jim and Mary. 

" Thanks, Mary,” said Roger, 
“ Now to get out and upset their game.” 
Someone at the door! “ Quick,” said 
Roger. “ Into this corner—legs to¬ 


gether, hands behind your backs. They 
mustn’t see we're free.” Th<f door 
opened. “'Well, good-bye,” Twisty 
said, “we won't kill you in cold blood. 
Soon the cottage will be alight, and 
you'll have- a warm death. Now, to 
work for the Fuehrer. In an hour you 
will hear a big explosion—ah! no, you 
will not hear it.” He chuckled and 
left them, bolting the door. One 
minute—two minutes—then “Smoke’s 
coming- under the door,” said Roger. 
“ They've gone. On my shoulders, 
Jim. Through that window, round to 
this door, and let us out.” Out of the 
cottage, they dashed to the nearest 
telephone, keeping under cover as 
they passed Twisty and his three men. 

Showing their passes, Twisty and 
his men got into the works.„ iThe 
gatekeeper locked the gate behind 
them and they moved forward—into 
half a dozen workmen. “ Hands up I ” 
yelled the watchman, levelling his 
revolver. The saboteurs were trapped. 
Twisty ducked and sprang forward. 
The watchman's revolver spat out. One 
of Twisty's men fell. The workmen 
closed in. A second saboteur went 
down—and a third. Then—a figure 
leapt away. The workmen followed, 
but darkness was against them. Again 
Twisty had got away. 

When the Mustardeers reached the 
works, the Manager thanked them for 
their warning. “ According to the con- 
■ fession ofone of these men, you’vesaved 
our plant. Its destruction would have 
had most serious effects.” “ Yes, but' 
again we've lost the man with the 
Twisted Finger,” said Roger. 

Said Jim : “ That's a great pity, as the 
man with a cold said when he found there 
was no mustard for his bath.’’ 

THE MUSTARDEERS’ OATH 


W'e will have 
mustard when¬ 
ever we can get 
it. It makes good food 
taste better. It helps us to 
keep healthy and strong. 

We will Have Mustard— 


CoSman’s Mustard 
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